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IJ]—AN WITH THE FUTURE. 


I. ON THE OCCURRENCES IN PLATO. 


In an investigation into the meanings of the moods in Greek, 
and the shift from one to the other, we are confronted by the 
problem of the occurrence of dy with the future (indicative or 
its equivalent) as a logical anomaly, and, indeed, the same dis- 
satisfaction with the construction is indicated in Lucian and 
Bekker’s anonymous writer on syntax. The next step is to 
assure oneself of the trustworthiness of the MSS, bearing in 
mind the possible effect of these early notices upon the MS 
tradition. As writers on the syntax of this construction have 
come to a deadlock on the question of its legitimacy, and have 
therefore proceeded to argue for and against the MS tradition 
with equal adroitness, I was led to approach the subject from 
the point of view of eidography, and in investigating the oc- 
currences of dv with the future in the prose writers of the 
classical period, have found warrant to suppose that Plato was 
familiar with the construction and was also familiar with the 
objection to it. 

Conviction albeit unscientific has long been operative against 
the appearance of the construction in the texts of classical 
authors; sometimes tacitly, as with the ‘best’ MSS and recent 
editors, sometimes with animosity, as in the emendations of 
Cobet. Generally speaking, in passages where év-+ fut. appears 
the future can be converted into an aorist as readily as the 
aorist can be converted into the future (or equivalent of dv+ 
opt.) in cases where voui{w+aor. referring to the future is an 
obstacle in Thucydides. In fact so readily ‘corrigible’ is the 
construction from the palaeographist’s point of view, that it is 
now a matter of no little difficulty to find the examples cited 
by writers on the subject, even in the apparatus criticus of 
editions which otherwise suggest some completeness. 

The chief authority for the rejection of the construction as 
being a solecism is Lucian; Sol. 2: 


Avk. ... ob yap édras eéreoOa, ovvnowy av, eitep eOeANoEAaS. 
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Zor. ’AAA’ éyo BovAopar’ ov 8 oddev cizas dv avOpwror codrotKifovres 
A€yovot, Avx, Td yap viv pnbev pexpov ti cor patverar Kaxédv eivat; 


Lucian is credited with having been an expert in Classical 
Greek, and the above passage has been interpreted to mean that 
dv+ fut. was considered a solecism ‘even in antiquity’. If it 
was considered a solecism, it must have occurred. The ques- 
tion that interests us, but is not proved in any way by Lucian, 
is whether it occurred in Classical Greek Literature, and was 
there considered a solecism by contemporaries. That it oc- 
curred in late Greek, is shown by Radermacher in his edition 
(1901) of Demetrius de Elocutione, p. 67. 

The second ancient authority for the occurrence of dv+ fut. 
is the anonymous writer on syntax in Bekker’s Anecdota I. p. 
127, 1. 24: péAAovte 6 pev THY ypappatiKaV Kavov odK émiTpéTE, Tapa 
Tois dpyators 8 odK Oriya wapadeiypara edpioxerat, the author con- 
tinuing with examples from Demosthenes Phil. V (=V 14, a 
testimony ignored in Butcher’s ed.), Leptines (XX 35), Phil. I 
(really T, IX 67 <pySev> pnd’ dv brioiv 7 Sevdv mefoecOar, Sea- 
ger), Isoc. Antidosis (XV 69). 

Here the validity of the testimony is vitiated by evidences 
of defective memory or casual familiarity on the part of the 
author, and the value thereof for us depends on the certainty 
with which apa dpxacos can be interpreted. 

Both from Lucian’s remark, and from the occurrence of the 
construction in writers on Rhetoric, I infer that during and 
after the time of Lucian, év+fut. was not readily recognized 
as a solecism, but that a purist of those times would avoid the 
construction and eradicate it from the MSS of ancient authors, 
for the reproduction of which he made himself responsible. 
This inference discredits absolutely in this particular the au- 
thority of what we consider the ‘best’ MSS while the employ- 
ment of dv+fut. by contemporary teachers of Greek, if it had 
influence on the scribe of the day, simply elevates him slightly 
above the contempt so often heaped upon him. The best 
copyist is the producer of mechanical work of photographic 
accuracy, a worker who is not interested in the elucidation of 
the text before him; but the best copyist will not produce the 
‘best’ MS. 

I fail to see that certainty or even conviction could be based 
on Lucian’s implication or on manuscript evidence, so far as 
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the occurrence of év + fut. in classical prose is concerned. I 
should consider that we are at liberty to correct the text in 
any place where probability of error is a matter of palaeo- 
graphic experience, and this may be useful when we come to 
determine the meaning conveyed by a future modified by av. 
There will possibly be satisfaction in this procedure for schol- 
ars who would shrink from admitting the usage where a 
classical author is speaking in propria persona. 

When however an author is writing in ethos, we are not 
confronted by the improbability of the employment of a con- 
struction that the author himself would eschew. With one 
possible exception, the examples taken from Plato can be 
broadly regarded as intentionally solecistic. 

* * * 

Pl. Apol. 29 b.c. dare 008’ ef pe viv ipeis ddiere ’Avit dmory- 
cavtes, Os Epy 7) THY Gpxyy ov Seiv eve Sevpo civedGeiv 7, ered ciopAOov, 
ody oldy re eivat 76 wy droxTeival pe, A€ywv mpos byas ws, ei Siadevéolpnv, 
78n [dv] tydv of viets emirnSevovres & Ywxpdrys Siddoxe Tavres 
mavraract Stapbapyoovrat,—ei pot mpos TavTa elmolTe... . 

av secl. Cobet. 

Pl. Apol. 30 b. c. mpés raira, painv dv, d ’AOnvaior, 7 meiBecbe 
’Avitw f) pn, kal ) alere i) uy adiere, ds ewov odk av wounoavtos adXa, 
vd’ ei peAAw ToAAdKIs TEOVavat. 

mowjoavtos Cobet. ornoovros B. T. 


These two passages must be taken in connection, for there 
is a tendency in Plato, particularly striking in the Pausanias 
speech of the Symposium, to make use of a responsion towards 
the end of a unit, or period, of incident. This rhetorical 
method is seen in Homer in similes, and has been considered 
an insidious invitation to interpolators; it is also seen in Her- 
mocrates’ speech to Pan-Sicily in Thuc. IV 59. 1, 64. 1. I 
should, therefore, refuse to accept Cobet’s seclusion of dy in 
the first instance, and his change of the future into the aorist 
in 30c in view of the unanimity with which the MSS report the 
passages. 

The suggestion of Kiihner-Gerth (I 209) that dy is to be 
construed with émirndevovres, might have been supported by 
Thuc. II 8o. 1. 


*Apmpaxtotat Kal Xdoves .. . we{Movor Aaxedatpovious . . . A€yovres 
Ort, yy vavoi Kal welG apa peta opdv EAOwow, ddvvdtuv dvtwv Evy- 
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BonOetv rev a6 Gaddoons ’Axapvavev sodlws ’Axapvaviay oxévres Kat 
tis ZaxtvOov Kai KedadAnvias xparqoovot, kal 6 mepitAous odkére 
Eootto “APnvaiows 6poiws wepi IleAorévvnoov’ eAmida 8’ civar xai Nav- 
maxtov AaPeiv. 


So Jones: post Ag8tws add dv ABEFM. 

Here J. M. Stahl (Quaest. gramm. Leips. 1866, p. 22) saw 
that dv is to be taken + oxévres, and this might be urged as in- 
dicating dv+ émrydevovres. But in that passage we have rather 
an instance of Thucydides’ austerity of style whereby he em- 
ploys language as objective material, and the variations of the 
future concept in dv + aor. part., fut. indic., fut. opt., are so 
many tones in the progress of the theme. No such aid appears 
in Apol. 29c, but, even if this loophole be accepted, one must 
admit there is a lack of lucidity, a touch of prevarication about 
an expression which scholars have reduced to a semblance of 
order in the category of anacoluth. 

Plato is not scrupulous where he sees a point to be made. 
He does not, for example, scrupulously represent rival phi- 
losophers by interlocutors of conspicuous ability. In Apol. 26d 
ole adrovs dmetpovs ypaypatwv eivat, dote ok cidévar ... the date 
ov is easily explicable, yet one is prepared by the dzepous ypap- 
parov to deride the ‘solecism’ before tragic Meletus can refer 
to the learned commentators. 

Similarly in Sophocles, Antig. 389 émei cxoAg wo8? HEev Seip’ 
dv endxouv éyo the dv will, upon thought, be construed + éyv- 
xovv, but so idiomatic is the attraction of dv from the infinitive 
to the introducing finite verb, that a perfectly legitimate ex- 
pression demands analysis. The grammatical purity of the 
humorous guard is assailed. One suspects. The character’s 
popularity does not suffer from one’s suspicions. 

In these passages from the Apology, if anywhere, the con- 
struction of dav + fut. is authentic. Rather than a subsidiary 
blunder on the part of an archetypal scribe, the construction 
in 30c is an intentional responsion to the construction in 29c; 
Socrates with a touch of character accepts the grammar of 
Anytus. That the audience is supposed to accept the humour 
is I think indicated by the opening words of the next sentence, 
pH OopuBeire, dv8pes ’AGnvaior, the reading of B. The audience 
is laughing with Socrates and against Anytus; in omitting 4 
it is as if he said, “ Now, Boys”’, instead of “ Now, Gentlemen ”’. 
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The liberty taken with men of more or less prominent posi- 
tion at Athens by their contemporaries renders it practically 
impossible to base the actual history of a politician on refer- 
ences in the comic poets; it is no less hazardous to estimate 
the actual personality of a character appearing in a speech or 
philosophic dialogue. In the final analysis Joel does not 
establish the actuality of Socrates; he does not fail however 
to establish the type for which Socrates comes to stand. Simi- 
larly, items in Alcibiades’ personal history, as far as we can 
establish their verity, show a considerable discrepancy with 
those of Alcibiades the type in philosophic writings and in 
rhetorical epideixis. This phenomenon is disastrous for his- 
tory, but it presents a more solid foundation for speculations 
of an eidographic or ethic nature. The type once fixed is more 
rigid than the fluctuating actuality of the living original. 
Anytus as an actual man is obscure; as treated by Plato, Ly- 
sias, Polycrates1 his role is quite patent. As a type, he may 
even be an anachronism and appear in an anachronistic setting. 

Fortunately we know something of Anytus as he appears in 
Greek literature. The rough horse-sense of his mot in 2gbc is 
refreshing in the semihysteria of much that has gathered round 
Socrates’ trial, and is on a par with the shrewd, if rather ill- 
timed, advice to the grain men in Lys. 22. 8and 9, and is in the 
vein of Athenaeus 12. 47 od pa AV’, ddd’ ebyvepova. exwv ébovoiav 
dravra AaBeiv ra jpion katéAirev; no less consistent is his attitude 
towards the vindictive Piraeus, Lys. 13. 78; that a change to 
poverty was unable to shake his innate honesty is seen in Isoc. 
18. 23, a speech of Lysianic genre. Of course Lysias held a 
brief for Radicals, he also assumed a brief for Socrates, after 
his death; yet the protection Anytus accorded the engaging 
Andocides (I 150), a man who by tradition stood for all that 
was contrary to democratic principles, seems to have been uni- 
formly appreciated, and even Plato does not elsewhere (Meno 
87e) attempt to make him out anything worse than a stolid 
Philistine. Meletus is handled much more viciously in the 
matter of ethos. It seems to amount to this: P. G. Barbon to 
Lysias was Barebones to Plato, and dv + fut. is a Barebones 


Cf. Hirzel, Polykrates Anklage und Lysias Vertheidigung des So- 
krates, Rh. M. 42, 1887. 
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construction. Socrates in whimsical sympathy used dv roujoov- 
tos in 30bc. 


This whimsical sympathy is to be noted elsewhere. In the 
Crito, at least in the latter half, Plato seems to make Socrates 
curiously sensitive to his surroundings, curiously gentle to 
Crito, arguing at the close rather as a protreptic preacher 
than the logical Socrates. In the diatribe of the laws we 
read (Crito 53c):..... } mAnodces tovros Kal dvacyuvrnoes 
diaAreyspevos—trivas Adyous, b Yaxpares ; 7 ovorep evOdse as Hh dpery 
kal 7 Sixaroovvn wAciotou dévov trois dvOpaos Kal Ta vopipa Kal oi 
vopot; Kal od« ole doxnpov av daveioOa. 7d Tov Ywxpdtovs mpaypa; 
oleoOai ye xpn. 


dv om. T, Eusebius. 

The position of dv looks as if its presence were emphatically 
insisted upon. The dochmiac ending is also significant. 
There is much in the Crito to suggest a playful caricature of 
the worthy whose walk of life may have been similar to that 


of Anytus. 
* * * 


Pl. Phaedr. 227b: ré dai; odk dy ole pe xara Tivdapov xat 
doxodlas iméptepov mpaypo. tornoacba. 7d ohv Te Kal Avolov Siatpi- 
Biv axovoa ; 

wothoacbat Par. 1811: wowpoecOa. B. T.  reqv G.: ov B. T. 


The Oxyrhynchus papyrus (vol. VII, p. 117) reads the aorist 
here, and being of the third century a. D. carries weight of 
authority. Being of the third century, however, the omission 
of the construction dv+ fut. may bea suppression in deference 
to the movement towards purity indicated in the passage from 
Lucian already quoted, even as xafnodueba (2292) becomes 
xabedovpeba in the papyrus. 

If rovjoeo$a is here genuine, there is a deft mixture of lofty 
quotation and lowly solecism. Phaedrus himself has been called 
the ‘sucking sophist’ (Gildersleeve, J. H. U. Circulars vol. 
VI, Jan 1887, p. 49), characterized as a‘ pupilteacher’. Abun- 
dant evidence might be obtained for the forms which Socrates’ 
humour takes, and from among them one cannot exclude a 
playful way of taking off a person to his face. Here he takes 
off Phaedrus as a quoter and Phaedrus the admirer of the cult 
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of Lysias in terms of Lysias’ low life character genre. It does 
not matter what were the relations of Plato and Lysias at the 
time. Lysias has a peculiar back-handed manner of arguing 
in court and of courting in the Phaedrus, and Plato’s Socrates 
is also a master and admirer of understatement. Lysias wrote 
a defense of Socrates, but unless Plato was an extremely well 
balanced young man he might have suspected his ingenuous- 
ness. Still I take it that literary amenities—as such—existed 
between Plato and Lysias when I find that Phaedrus the Myr- 
rhinusian appears in Lys. 19. 15 (B. c. 387); in Lysias 32. 14 
(B. C. 400-399) the romantic discovery of the document occurs 
while the family were moving from the Collytus to the Phae- 
drus house; in 14. 42 cata ’AAKiBiddov (winter 395/4 B. c. being 
the ostensible date, but Alcibiades and his family are.so essen- 
tially themes for epideixis from Aristophanes to Demosthenes, 
that dating like paternity is putative)—in this speech odrw yap 
Stdxewvrat dor’ emi pev Tois Kadois aicxtverGat, ei S& Trois kaxois tAo- 
tipeioOa. reminds one that Phaedrus in Symp. 178d declaimed : 
héyw 52 Sy th tovr0; THY émi pev Tois aicypois aicyivyy, emi be Trois 
kaAdois tAotipiay. 

I think therefore that Socrates was taking a playful rise out 
of Phaedrus when he made him associate quotation and sole- 
cism, and I likewise suspect the lilt in Phaedr. 243e odros rapa. 
cot para wAnoiov del mapeotiv which Cobet (V. LL. p. 119) con- 
sidered bad Greek. Perhaps the original was wepé or even 
dui, and of Apollo. I suspect Plato is amusing himself at 
Phaedrus’ expense. Similarly Phaedrus’ words ékei oxid 7’ éori 
kat mvebpa perpiov Kai moa KabilecOa 7, dv BovdAdpeda, kataxAcOjvat 
are a correction of Socrates’ amusing év jovyia xabiLyodpeba 
(229a), the last word being dangled before Phaedrus till he 
bites, as did the scribe of Ox. pap. 1016. Bekker's Antiatticist 
p. 101. 2. had qualms about xa6{yodpefa for xabeSovpefa, and 
Cobet (N. LL. 340) and Schanz (Proleg. Phaedr. X) are 
equally suspicious of the form xaraxAcOjvat. 

That Plato should hint that if Phaedrus associates with 
Lysias he may be infected with his language is not out of the 
way. It bears the imprint of his shrewd recognition of Lysias’ 
subtle ethos in language and Phaedrus’ incapacity to distin- 
guish. We read in Lysias 1. 22 (written before 403 B. c. if 
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one may draw conclusions as to the identity of Sostratus in 
§ 22, and in 9. 13): 


ei8as 8’ éyw Ste Tyvikatta ddrypévos oddey dv Katadnpotto otKot Tov 
émurndetwv, éxédAevov (sc. wotparov) avvderveiv’ Kai éAOdvres 
” € b ’ > , ? XN fe ~ t) ~ 
oixade ws eve, avaBdvres eis TO trepgov edervovper. 
ovdéva Bekk. o8év’ dv Westermann. 


Of this passage Richards (Cl. Rev. VI 339, col. 2): ‘As far 
as I can judge at present, ovdév 89 (or od8éva 8) would not be 
admissible ... for Lysias’. 

If émirySeiwv is masculine as in § 41, then oiSév<a> is mascu- 
line—none of ‘the boys’; if it is neuter, then it is equivalent 
to the ‘needful’, and it is to be observed they went to the 
bmepgov to get it. The whole oration is so essentially low life 
that the av+ fut. would seem to be here appropriate in ethos. 
Even with Usener’s dating of the Phaedrus at 403/2 (Rh. 
M. 35. 131 ff.) Plato could have known this passage; perhaps 
however he had in mind also Lys. 31. 21 (c. 398 B.C.): dpa 
d7Aov drt eb ySe (sc. Philo’s canny mother at the moment of 
drawing up her will preliminary to her decease) adrév ot8é dua 
76 mpoonkew adr Ta Séovta av roryoovra, which I admit is easily 
corrigible. Lysias does not offend again. An editor of Aes- 
chylus has ceased to employ split infinitives for less. If 
Plato! agreed with the assertion of modern scholarship that 
Athenian Women’s language was conservative he might have 
been justly suspicious of Lysias’ grammar in writing av rovy- 
covra, but the point is a subtle one involving the ethos of a 
speaker who employs rhetoric in a manner suggesting the 
flourishes of the inimitable Invalid, the ethos of a speaker who 
affects a certain loudness not incompatible with less gentle 
origin. 

* * * 


Plato, after affirming that the philosopher’s nature is in the 
highest degree sensitive to its surroundings,? proceeds, Rep. 
492c: 


év 89 TH TOLOVTW TOV Véov, TO AEyOmeEVOV, Tiva ole Siav toyew; } 
ev 81 7G ! ov, 7d Aeydpevoy, riva ole xapdiav Loxew; 7 


1Pl. Crat. 418c ai yuvaixes pddiora Thy dpxalay guwvhy ofovar. 
* Cf. also Laws 71I9¢. 


4 
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~ ~ £ + 
moiav av ait@ madelav iSwrixyy dvOékew, Av ob Kataxdvobeicay id 
=~ C4 , a > cA 5. 4 XN ew ¥. Aa 
Tov ToLovTov Woyou 4 éraivov oiynoecOar pepopevyv Kata poov, W av 
. 
obros dépy, kal dhoev te Ta abta TovToIs KaAa Kal aicypa eval, Kal 
2 , 7 a z ,y 3 : 
émurydevoev amep av ovTol, Kat €oecOat ToLodTov ; 
y 
av secl. Cobet. idarnv F. 


Jowett accepts the dv—< The particle without weakening it, 
gives an ironical force to the future”—and quotes 615d. 
Campbell rejects the dv—<The ‘colloquial style’ of which 
Goodwin speaks in referring to 615d, is not present here”. It 
is possible that an early correction of iiw7<«>qv was misread 
as dv; or that the dv is an early dittography; or that av was 
originally intended as a correction of ‘oye, having dropped by 
haplography after riva or xapdiav. Had this been an apparent 
instance of the optative without dv, few would have hesitated © 
to insert dv or even to consider the monosyllable sufficiently 
sounded in the context, the ear cheated. But the ear is more 
than cheated, the very zaideia is being overwhelmed, and I 
doubt not Plato dropped an dy into the stream of his metaphor. 
The delicate phildsophic soul would err in good company; on 
the authority of AEF, Thucydides, I. 140. 5, represents Peri- 
cles as saying: 


2 , SN L.A , zm ~ »¥ eye 
aTLOXUPLOG EVOL Se oades QV KATQAOTHOETE GUTOLS ATO TOV LOOU UPL 


paddov rpoodpépec Oar, 


On the examples in Thucydides, however, I prefer to reserve 
judgment until I treat in a later paper the occurrences of the 
construction in Classical Authors other than Plato, where due 
consideration will be given to Hermann and Herbst and their 
animadversions on the significance of a future modified by av. 


* * * 


Pl. Rep. 615 cd. 

épn yap 5) mapayevécOar epwropéevw étépw td éExépov, Sov ety 
*ApSiaios 6 péyas. 6 dé "Apdiaios odtos THs TlapduAlas év ru éAe 
tUpavvos éyeydvet, 75n xiALoorov Eros cis éxcivov TOV xpOvov, yépovTa TE 
natépa droxteivas Kat mpeaBitepov adeApov, kal dAAa Sy woAAd Te Kal 
dvdowa cipyacpévos, ds éhéyero. én obv Tov épwrapevoy cimeiv, “ Ody 
yee”, pavat, “ odd’ dv née Seipo. CcacdueOa yap ov 8)....” 

ov’ dv 7&ee AFDM Tustinus Stobaeus: odd’ av A&oe scr. recc.: 
ovd’ 7e. Proclus. 
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Thus Burnet. Hermann’s edition, however, begins a new 
paragraph at €cacdyeOa yap otv 8) xrA. The Jowett and Camp- 
bell text includes in one paragraph épy ydp 8) to ovynoavros 
évaBijvar 616 1. 9, Burnet ends the inverted commas at 616 1. 4 
éprrecovpevot a&yowro, the paragraph at tynAdv eireiv—617d 1. 5. 
Such difference in punctuation amounts to a difference in 
interpretation of the dianoetic value of the passage, and hence 
to a difference in the interpretation of the ethos of the three 
speakers involved, Socrates, Er, and the spirit. According to 
J. A. Stewart, the myth in Plato is a literary representation of 
the natural products of the dream world consciousness; the 
oratio obliqua, in which the tale of Er, son of Armenius is 
couched, is a masterpiece of obliquity. Regardless of the 
strictures passed on him in Nietzsche’s Geburt der Tragédie, 
Socrates swims in and out of the Er of his presentation, now 
in propria persona giving a précis of Er’s more elaborate ac- 
count, now identifying himself with his puppet!; while the 
words of the spirit anon slide unconsciously into the o. o. 
which ought to be Er’s. Truly the account is of such stuff as 
dreams are made of. 

The tale commences in naif logographic style, of which 614b 
ered) 08 éxBivat (AF) or éready obv éxBivac (A2M Proclus etc.) 
is a delicate reminder; at the time of the Republic this style 
is in the sphere of that disconcerting evidence of Thucydides’ 
personality (I 126 f.) which evoked the comment 6 A€wv éyéAacev 
évratOa. Then the o. 0. becomes restless, éfy intrudes. Then 
a parenthesis—Socrates intrudes in propria persona. Then 
eon . . . eimeiv . . . ddvat with this sentence: ody | jxet ob8’ dv 
née Sevpo. 

Unfortunately we have few stage directions in Greek; 
Thucydides does not always underline his mots as in IV 40, 2, 
nor Herodotus doubt the intelligence of his readers, by e. g. 
explaining Mother Carey’s Chickens (IV 7) as he does in IV 
31, where the equivocal remark ratra pév vov ra A€yerat paxpdtata 
eipyrot is correctly left unpunctuated by Stein in spite of his 
seeing simply a reference to the historical account commencing 
chap. 16. 1.9. But I take it that whether the continuation 
Gecacducba yap ovv 8 . . . is still within the inverted commas, 


*Cf. Symp. 185c, where raird oo, {pn should be (Maveaviav) Pdva:, as 
is corrected in the next two lines by 7m 6 ’Apiorddquos, cf. 193d. 
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or is the normal shift in 0. 0. towards a <é7.> construction, 
the yap otv 8% is sufficient indication that Plato wrote ov8’ av 
née, pace Proclus deceased, and that he meant it. As used by 
an interlocutor, yép otv signified an assent to the spirit of what 
has just been said but not a logical consent. When used by 
the speaker himself of what he has just said, yap ovv 8 is a 
half humorous deference to the Sa:zénov of strict accuracy, be- 
ing not far from a combination of yowv and 8’ otv with a strong 
addition of personality. On this passage Gildersleeve, S. C. 
G. 482, footnote, writes: ‘but if ever dv was needed with the 
future indicative, it is needed here’; and, by all that is to 
much maligned scribal integrity sacred, we get it. 

Did then Plato mean to be... ‘common’? “He is not 
here and ... he ain’t going to be”! 

Plato is often whimsical. He is often, in the original, a sad 
pill to swallow for those to whom, in translations, the word 
Platonic chaperons the naughty beyond question. It would 
be hard to convince even scholars that in Phaedo 62a the tor- 
tuousness of the sentence and its repetitions represent a mighty 
blush on the part of Socrates at having said dAAa mpobupeicbar 
xp)’ Taxa yap dv xai dxovoats—as being perilously near a verse 
he had just composed, the which might make Evenus laugh. 
Yet Plato flanges his quotations habitually. A line of Socrates’ 
swan song was perhaps! dAAa mpoOupeicbat . . . Taxa ydp Kev 
axovoats. His blush is legitimate. 

But the language that is scouted by Academicians is often 
of good sound pedigree with a patent of legitimacy due to the 
high antiquity of its inception. While I think it would be 
wrong to write here ov8€ xev 7 with its heroic lilt—and I 
should not care to have yap otv 8% habilitate évpée—I am quite 
ready to believe that dv + fut. here is trading on family con- 
nections. The expression might readily be a triumph of 
logographic naiveté, the narrative resuming in another key 
(8). Owing to the possible connection of dv with «ev, I think 
there are two spheres in which av+fut. may be employed. It 
might be employed by uneducated people, metics in the grove 
of Academe, and by the godly. It may sometime appear that 
there is an ethic parallel between these two usages and the 


1So in Phaedr. 241d as NvKoe pv’ dyamrdo’, Gs waida pidrovorw épacral, 
Thompson recognizes a hexameter of Plato’s own composition. 
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appearance of ei + subj. in the mouth of Nicias the deodaiuov 
(Thuc. VI 21. 1) and ¢ po’ éxpdyw (the reading of R) on the 
lips of Cleon (Ar. Eq. 698), and thrust into his teeth by the 
sausage-seller (700) ei wy o’ éxaiw; —a parallel in ethos, but 
not a case of absolute parallelism, for at present my investi- 
gations are leading me to expect a different origin for « é&- 
oroow and «i pno’ exdayo. 

In this passage then I would recognize dv 7ée as either in- 
tentionally naif or quaintly raffish. Before however taking 
up the logographic element in the expression, I shall refer to 
the possible example of dév+ fut. in the aftermath of the Myth 
of Er, and in the closing sentence of the Republic 621b: 

kat obtas, & TAavkwv, pibos éowOy Kai ovk dmaAcTo, Kat jas av 
cuceev, dv reOdpela adte, kal rov THs AnOns motapov ed Sia8yod- 
pba, Kai THY Poynv od pavOnoopeba. 


According to Stallbaum dv o#ce is read by 2 MSS Mon. 
<32> Flor. 8, authority sufficient to interest Richards, who 
reads kal judas 8y owcet. 

If it is a true reading, this dv+fut. is a case of just such 
reference back to dy 7 of 615d, as I find in the situation of 
Apol. 30c as referring to Apol. 29c. The Gorgianism at the 
close ... ? but then the delightful messenger in Soph. O. T. 
924 prances in with just such a debonnaire curvet, under 
which his identity is disguised until 1029 (wot yap jo6a 
kami @yreia wAdvys;) and this identity has still to be pressed 
home on the herdsmen 1132 by a disclosure of what he can do 
in vernacular. 

As far as we can judge from the fragments of logographers, 
exclusive of that branch which confined its logography in the 
framework of a dicanic setting, dv-+ fut. is by no means typical 
enough to catch Plato’s caricaturing eye. The absence of the 
construction or its presence can easily find explanation in the 
circumstances of the preservation of the several fragments of 
the Greek Historiographers. 

An example of év+ fut. is to be found in Pherecydes accord- . 
ing to Schol. Pind. Pyth. IV 133 (Miiller, F. H. G. 60): 


4} toropia mapa Depexvdy* “ ZOve aiv, 6 IeAtas ro Tocedau, Kat 

P » PHO, 9 ’ 
mpoeime Tact mapeivat, Oi S& Hoav of Te GAAOL ToAiTat Kai 6 “Inowv 
q ’ 


Cf. Soph. Antig. 389 quoted above. 
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érvye 5€ dpotpedwv éyyis tov *Avatpov morapov. “Acdvdados 8é 
SéBawe rev rotapov, SiaBas 8€, rov pév Seéidv trodeitar td0da* Tov Se 
dpiotepov, émAnOerat. Kai épxerar odtws émi Seirvov. “Idav de 6 
TleAias, cvpBarre 1d pavrniov. Kai rote pev jovyace, TH 8 tore- 
paia perareppdpevos npero 6 Tt rotoin, ei adtd ypnobein ims Tov Tov 
mokitav amobaveiv, ‘O 8& "Inowv, wéupat av eis Aiav adrov, émi 76 
K@as TO xpvodpaddov, dfovra av dd Aiftew. Tatra 8& 7H “Ihoou 


’ 


"Hpy és véov Barra, ds €APou 7 M7dea rH TeAlg xaxdv”. 


Even Socrates knew that he must wear his good pumps 
when he went to Agathon’s banquet, and the enormity of Ja- 
son’s carelessness was not lost on Pherecydes who wrote a 
blue book for Athenian epigonous pretenders. Yet Pherecydes 
puts an article before his heroes’ names, which is as bad as 
prefixing Mr. to a scholar’s name, and he uses a future parti- 
ciple immediately followed by dv, which he ought not to have 
done even if as a sweet reminiscence of the wéppae dv. 

Without prejudice as to the source of the contents, one 
might quote Apollodorus Biblio. I 23. 8 (Miiller) : 

épdcavtos Sé "Idcovos, Pdppakov Si8woww, @ xatalevyvivat péddAovta. 
Tous Tavpous éxéAevoe xpioat THY Te domida Kal TO Sépv Kai Td Cdpa* 
tovTw yap xpioGévra, Epy, Tpds piay huépav pyre av bro mupds abiKy- 
OnoecBa, pre b7d oidhpov. 


Herodotus however has an instance of av-+ fut. to offer, III 
12: 

oi pev rev Tlepoéwy xepadai cior dobevees odTw wore, ei Oédous Why 
povvyn Bareiv, Siarerpavéas, ai 8 tév Alyumtiwv otrw 8 tu loxupat, 
poyts av AiOw waicas diappgeas. 

déAas ABCP. Badréew L. 

Siappyéeas A.B. C. dtapageas R. S. Stappdgeas V. 


So Hude; but the evidence for the future is X and XI cent. 
MSS against XIV. This is, I believe, the sole’ example of 
the construction in Herodotus; the priority of ABC is an 
argument in favour of reading the future; one might more- 
over discover a tendency to delete the construction, reaching 
its culmination in RS. On the other hand, the future as read 
in the MSS of family a is conceivably a mere error in spelling. 


1Hdt. III 80; V 31; VII 10 are more or less obvious scribal errors. 
Hat. III 104, to my mind also a scribal error, will be considered else- 
where. 
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The difficulty is that Greek scholars are from their very ac- 
quaintance with the language too well aware of the process 
of balancing probabilities to be very susceptible to conviction 
by argument. 

Herodotus’ naiveté may here be ‘viciously acquired’ from 
some source. He gives the source—v6dpevos rapa tév émyw- 
piwy, One misses dore after the second otrw. The concluding 
clause sounds like an anacoluthic appendage in inverted com- 
mas ; in other words it is dramatic in the ethos of the émtyapior. 

For Herodotus was alive to niceties of language, of syntax. 
The eidography of his use of the infin.-imperat. would estab- 
lish that. Moreover (IV 117) he writes of the Sauromats, 
in whom he takes quite a Herodotean interest from their con- 
nection with the Amazons, that they dwv™ vopiovor Sxvbucq, 
codotiLovres aby ... The verb he uses is significant; Prota- 
goras wrote on goAotxiopes ; the formation of the word betrays 
the school of new learning and new interest. We hear much 
lately of Sophocles’ appreciation of Herodotus, an association 
which might suggest the presence of an Herodotean humour 


in Sophocles’ tragedies. 
* * * 


A crucial test of literary capacity is put by Aristophanes 
(Ran. 1422) into the mouth of Dionysus: zpdrov pév odv repi 
"AAKLBuddov tiv’ exerov yvauny Exdtepos; most prose writers have 
taken him as a lively topic of discussion or theme for exploi- 
tation of rhetoric and character drawing ; to-day he is still one 
of the most elusive of personalities. The following extract 
is from his syncrisis, on Socrates as a Silenus figure, Pl. 
Symp. 221d: 

Kai yap otv Kal rotro év trois mpwros mapeAurov, Sri Kal of Adyor 
adtov dpoidrarol cio Tois orAnvois Tois dioryopevos. ei yap eOéAor 
Tis TOV Yuwxpdrous dxovew Adywv, haveiev Av wavy yedoio 76 mpaTov* 
TolaiTa Kal dvépata Kal ppuata tEwhev mepiapméxovrat, catipov 8 
twa tBpicrod Sopdv. svovs yap KavOydlous A€ye Kal yaAKéas Twas 
kal oxvtotépous xai PBupooddWas, cai det Sia tov adtav Ta aita 
gaiverat A€yetv, Hore dweipos Kal avdyntos dvOpwros was dv rev Adywv 
katayeAdoeev, Stovyouévous dé av ad Tis Kal évrds abrév yeyv6- 
pevos mpotov pev vow éxovras évdov povovs cipnaetr Tav Adyov, 
éreita eordrous Kai mAciota aydApat’ dperns év abtois 2xovras Kal 
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2 ~ r ~ NUN ~ ¢ - ~- ~ 
émi wAciotov Tetvovtas, paAAov Sé ext wav dcov mpoonKe oxoreiv TH 
HEAAOvTL KaAG KayabG evecGat, 


Thus Burnet’s text: I take the liberty of underlining certain 
words to be noticed. 


eI 6édko. B: eOéAae T. ...... e3 5) Baiter: dv T. om. 8 
<Ox. Pap. 843> ar Stovryopevous T. dcovyoupévous B. at Bekker: 
adv BT <also Ox. Pap.>, 8) Schanz a5. teivovras T. reivav- 
tas B. 


R. G. Bury’s note on i8sv ad mus is: “ dv cum participio cohae- 
ret hoc sensu, édv ms i8y ... si quis forte viderit”’ (Riickert) : 
Stallb., too, defends dv, citing Rep. 589e, Phaedo 61c, Euthyd. 
287d; the objection of Rickert and Rettig that ad ought to 
stand after Scovyouévous rather than after iSwv, is not fatal. 

1. Palaeographically arguing, i8av dv ... may be accounted 
for by most of the rules of error known to thetrade. A mar- 
ginal correction of either of the two places would be sufficient 
incentive to the much maligned scribe to insert av here. The 
appearance of carvpov without dv in the Oxy. papyrus may 
suggest a misapplied deletion of dv elsewhere. 

2. There may be a breezy repetition of ay, sustaining the 
note struck in gavetev dv. Such spectacular syntax is in the 
realm of the dramatic rather than the syntactical proper. 

3. av dv may be a phrase=édy ms iy as Riickert suggested 
according to R. G. Bury’s note in his edition of the Symp. It 
would be still more extraordinary than év+ fut. 

4. dv may anticipate an optative for which Alcibiades sub- 
stitutes the future as equivalent to dv+opt. in an impatient 
and perhaps inebriate disregard of syntax. Unluckily Guard- 
ian Pericles does the same when he is presumably sober—in 
Thuc. I 140. 5 according to AEF—and Spartan Archidamus 
does the same when Isocrates uses him as a mouthpiece, indeed 
he uses dv + fut. three times in a few lines (VI 62. 63), or 
twice if we follow the staid Urbinas. 

Compare the speech of Alcibiades in Thuc. VI 16 f. with the 
funeral oration of Pericles in its rhythmical analysis. Alci- 
biades’ succession of longs and shorts is like the shadows 
coursing up the slopes of a sunlit hill. In VI 17 the expression 
kai viv py repoBnoba (as the MSS report), is that of the 
sportsman—and indeed I think the »# is an interpolation, the 
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perf.=‘have done with’—and in Pl. Symp. 222b he roils out 
three Infin.-Imperatives, thickly introduced by & 8) kai coi 
Aéyo—and that too xai col, d ’Aydbwv. 

5. It is much more likely that av is really equal to édv, in- 
tended as a bibulous explication of i8év, and ushering in the 
gaiety of évrés abtav yeyvépevos, which is further elucidated by 
év8ov and perhaps, considering Alcibiades’ condition, anticipates 
it. Such an av would require no verb. 

Says Theognis (627) 


> , , > 29 , , Z 
aicypov tot peO¥ovra wap’ dvdpdor vadoow elvat 
> x. ’ > - Q 4 “ 
aicxpov 8’ ei vnduv rap peOdovar péver. 


As sober grammarians, therefore, we must disregard this pas- 


sage. 
* * * 


Thus far we have dealt .with examples of dv+fut. where 
the construction bears evidence of being intentionally posited. 
But there may obviously arise instances where a hesitancy on 
the part of the speaker, a lack of ease in formulating a nebu- . 
lous thought, a note of mental reservation, may be adequately 
depicted in anacoluthic utterance without further arriére pen- 
sée—being herein differentiated from Rep. 492c and Symp. 
2aid, if the latter is really an example. 

Pl. Crat. 390e fin. Schanz: 


EPM. Ovdx éyw, & Xexpares, drws ypy mpds & A€yeas évav- 
tiovcbat* Lows pévrot ob sadidv éorw odtws eEaipvyns mecoOqvai cot, ei 
rs , 
x 8 t& LA X i . td > 06 24 
py Seigeas, jvtwa dys evar ryv pice opOdrnta dvdpatos. 


co, et wy scripsi philolog. vol. 35, p. 369: oor & pot BD, 
voculae pou et wy Saepissime inter se permutantur, cf. Cratyl. 
95, 15 Gorg. 33, 15 ...., GAAG Soxd por dde av paddrov rideoOai 
(weiOecGai ex emend.) ce ef por PT, dAAG Soxd por dde dv padddv 
tt welGecOat oe ei pot H, dAAG Soxm por wde dv paddov (dv paddov 
ex emend.) etOecOai (rifecBar ex emend.) ce ef por G, verbis 
got € pot erasis scripsit GAAG Soxd por dde av paddrAov racbnoecOai 
oe et (ce & ex emend.) por b, dAAG Boxe por dde Av paddAov TeL- 
cOncecOat & pod, dAAG Soxd po dde av padrAov, ef wor Naber 
Comm. II, p. 74, adda Sond por bbe dv padrAov reobjval cou 
pot Cobet Mnemos. vol. 2 (1874), p. 248, ddAdAa Sono por 08’ ay 
BaAAov welGecOai cor ei por Hirschig. Facilius ii, qui verba sup- 
pleta tuebantur, m@éo60. oo. potuerunt scribere cf. Phaedon. 
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184. 10, Cobet Nov. lect. p. 410, Mnemos. vol. 2 (1874), p. 
135, 143, vol. 9 (1860), p. 297. 

According to Richards the MSS are divided between ze- 
obnoeo Oat and meiGeoOar, but there is no indication of this in Bur- 
net’s edition. 

Had there been satisfactory evidence for the future, one 
could have applied the criterion of whether Plato was likely 
to make the ‘poor brother of Callias’ use such a construction 
either naturally or in stress of confusion. For all the hu- 
morous pleasantry of the Cratylus one can hardly think it 
would have been appropriate, for Hermogenes does not seem. 
to be either a rough diamond or an archaist, and the slight 
element of urbane perplexity in his words does not require 
such an extravagant underscoring as the use of the construc- 
tion év+fut. would give them. At no time is one led to sup- 
pose that Hermogenes is a particularly forcible exponent of 
the doctrine to which, for lack of a better, he has been at- 
tracted. 

The value of this passage as evidence of Plato’s usage is 
indifferent. 

* * * 


Pl. Phaedo 61c, Schanz: 


kal 6 Xipptas, Olov wapaxerever, Eby, TovTO, & Sadxpates, Etqve ; 
TOAAG yap Hon evterdynxa TH avdpi: cxeddov ov & dv eyo yoOnpar 


0v0’ Grwotovv Got Exwv eivat weicerat, 


joOnpua. C, sed at ex emend. 
érwotiow bd!: érworoiv B, érwoovv ti C. 


6rwotiov dv E. 


The phrase occurs in a passage of persiflage on Evenus who 
seems generally to rouse Socrates’ jocularity. But E’s reading 
if of any moment points to od8’ érworodv dv as a parenthesis, 
as does the extra ri in C; we have perhaps a sly dig at 
Evenus’ finical attention to meticulous expression of his 
thoughts. It must be remembered that Simmias has posited 
Evenus, justly or unjustly, as misinterpreting Socrates’ advice 
eve SioKe ws TaxLoTA. 

* * 

Pl. Euthydemus 287c, Schanz: 


. erel aréxpwat, piv o€ droxpivacba, jv 8 éyd, & Atovvao- 
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Supe; Oix droxpwel; epy. "H kai Sixatov; Aixatoy pévror, ey. 

= Cee 

Kara tiva dAdyov; qv 8 eyo.  SHAov Oru Kara tévde, 6te od viv 
~ ~ a - re 

mdvoopes Tis Hpiv adigar epi Adyous kal oicba dre Sei amoxpivacbat 

vo o, Loe 35° aA e ~ 9 -¢ , ’ > 3 -, 

kal OTe py; Kat vov ovd’ av OTLOY aTOKpLVEL ATE YLyVwOKWY OTL Ov El ; 


Aareis, py .. 
iv B | 9 B | rdooogos H. Bd.... 


obs’ dv ériotv v. vel ovdev Sriovv vel daoxpwei corrigendum 
putat Hd. cf. 274 E. ot8 mpds 6 Bd.— 

ériowv B. oe otv V. daoxpivy V, Bas. 2. Steph. daoxpwet 
@. rec. Bekk. Ast. T. H. doxpwet B. doxpive. W. St. Hr. Bd. 


The av might have entered here from a correction of ravaogos 
mdooogos, but it is unlikely. Rather we have to do with a ten- 
dency to phrasing similar to that producing éomepavel, and kav; on 
the analogy of the latter I should be inclined to consider dv here 
=éav; but ériobv dv rouoovras in Isoc. VI 62 unless frankly an 
example of adv+ fut. would be against this, although av érotv 
dv of E might be twisted to support it. I am inclined to com- 
pare this dv with that of Phaedo 61c as being perhaps on a par 
logically with av + fut., in that the objection to both is a lack of 
formal precision in language, the former unnecessarily modify- 
ing an indicative statement and its unexpressed modal equivalent 
(not unlike explanation 5 of Symp. 222 iddv, dv ms . . .), while 
with av+ fut. a purist who had had the Homeric ‘short sub- 
junctive’ brought to his notice, might consider the future form 
already a modified subjunctive and therefore the further 
modification by av a redundancy or meaningless subtlety. 

If however this is a genuine example of av+fut., we must 
look upon Socrates as rusé; and rusé he doubtless is in Euthyd. 
274e, Schanz: 


... Pepe kal Tov ottus exovta THS adtns Téxvys Epyov Teicat, ws 

‘ AQ € > ‘ ‘ t 4 ec - 2 4 oF a a , 
kat SwWaxtov 4» dpety Kal ovrou tyeis éoré, tap’ ov av KédAALoTd. TIS 
aiTd pabou, 7} GAAns; Tavrys pev odv, py, TAS adrys, & Zwxpares, 6 
Atovvaddupos. “Ypeis dpa, jv 8 éyw, & Arovvcddupe, trav viv avOpwrwv 
kadar’ av mpotpéwere eis piAogodiar . . 


mpotpewere B V. prob. W. ci. Madvig gr. 118, 3 Kr. 64. 3. 3 
Voemel Dem. de f. leg. 342 (p.707). Leop. Schmidt De omisso 
év p. 9. De tractandae syntaxis graecae ratione 1871 p. 23. 
Contra dicit Sauppe Philol. Anz. I p. 4. Sed en exempla 
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certa huius usus apud Platon.: Crit. 53c. Apol. 30b. Rep. X 
615d. cf. Euthyd. 287d. <apotpéparre Aldina and so most edd.> 

Some might find support for reading dv + fut. here from 
Crito 53c, considering that Crito was the audience in each 
case ;.another might see in the verb a reference to Antisthenes 
the éyuabys and his protreptic; others might bring to bear a 
pet theory that Dionysodorus = Lysias, and give tune on the 
trail of Phaedr. 227c. I suspect however that it is the preten- 
sions of the brothers from Thurii towards ¢Aocodia that 
make Socrates assume the vernacular of the uneducated—from 
the Academic point of view. 


* * * 


PI. Laws, 719c, (Burnet) : 

AQ@, rd8e. “Tladaws pidos, & vopobéra, imd re aitav jydv dei 
Aeyopevds éorw Kat Trois dAAows macw ovvdeSoypevos, Ste womnrys, 
6moTav ev ~ , ) foal M , Gig , > ” 2 ty 

év tH tpirodt tis Movons Kabilyrat, rote odk Eudpwv éotiv, 
‘7 ~ Po ~ 
olov Se xpyvy tis TO émiov peiv Etroipws eG, Kal THS Téxvys ovoNS pLyh- 
cews dvayxdletat, évavtins dAAnAOs avOpwrous Tomy SiaTHepévovs, 
d évavria Aéyew att@ TwoAAdKis .......... otons yap tapys 
ras pev imepBeBAnpevys, THs dé éAXevrovons, THS S& peTpias, THY piav 
EAdpevos ov, Thy peony, TavTyV mpooTdrres Kal éeryvecas amAGs* eyo 
dé, ei pev yur por Siadépovoa ely TAOVTH Kai Garrew abthy SiaxeAeotTo 
e &v 7 rotppart, Tov drepBdAXovta av rdpov erawoinv, Pedwrds 8’ ad 
Tis kal mévys avinp tov kataded, pérpov Se odoias KexTnMévos Kal péTpioc 
2 oN nan 4 a2 Nk aA > f ‘ XN 
abros dv tov abtov dv érawéoat, cot &.... 
, é re 
€3 érawéoa ci. Bekker: érawéoo libri cum Stob. 


In connection with the Laws there is of course the veracity 
of the MSS to be impugned; landing one in an opt. form 
‘quite unknown to the Athenians’ (Rutherford, New Phryn. 
p. 436) from which one may take a rapid hop to émawéoete ; 
then the date of composition of the Laws is a factor to be 
reckoned with; if one grows desperate there is even a scape- 
goat in Philip of Opus. If one reckons up resources, it is 
possible to be complacent; but conviction is shaken. 

It is inconceivable that in his old age Plato should have in- 
nocently used a construction which he had jested about so 
persistently in his previous writings, however much the bar- 
riers of propriety in syntax had meanwhile been let down by 
his younger contemporaries—not only, for example, does De- 
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mosthenes in the de Corona dispense with 6+ vocative, but the 
children of his Academic loins, Lycurgus and Aristotle, will 
appear backsliders in the matter of dv + fut—and however 
much the style of the Laws is lax in comparison with the 
rest of Plato. 

I do not disguise from myself the importance for the present 
investigation of this late example. It is with hesitancy as of 
one dreading a scholastic idée fixe in research that I see here 
a gleam of Attic salt. I think the use of the construction in 
this place is suitable to that large genre of pleasantries asso- 
ciated with the burial of Siapépovres relatives, from Aristoph. 
Nub. 838 to the Glasgow widower who bade the hearsedriver 
“Canny roun’ the corner”’! at the spot where a previous catas- 
trophe had revived the corpse. 

The malicious beauties of av érawéoo. grow on one as the 
words are contemplated. The future optative represents the 
future indicative in oratio obliqua exclusively, it is said, 
although I expect some day to have something to say about 
Soph. O. T. 796 and many passages where an optative seems 
to be purely an indication of emotional disturbance. 

If av + fut. is an unnecessary modification of an already 
modified form, dv + fut. opt. seems almost inspired. 


* *” *” 


By way of conclusion, and to anticipate the results of a 
similar treatment of examples occurring in the MSS of other 
authors, I would remark that my impression is that the objec- 
tion to av+fut. was due to a growing interest in grammar in 
the late V and early IV centuries B. c. which tended towards 
a parsimonious use of language, making it governed by vépo 
rather than ¢voe, a restraint rather than an exuberance of 
expression. The man in the street is impatient of such things 
and popular speakers prefer to be less academic when they 
wish to carry their audience. The refinement that objected to 
the construction was short-lived, to be revived once more 
among purists in Lucian’s time, whose followers exercised 
proofreader’s privileges in the matter of editing MSS. 


Henry N. SANDERS. 
Bryn Mawep, Pa. 


